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Prerace 



Han has always sought, to employ military threats short 
of actual conflict to achieve political objectives. The 
initial response of statesmen to the development of nuclear 
weapons was to viev; them as more significant in terms of 
their political value than previous weapons had proven. This 
perception is relevant today in that decisions of nations 
regarding the value of acquiring nuclear weapons are largely 
dependent upon political rather than military consider a tic-ns . 
However, the passage of time has demonstrated that the polit- 
ical utility of nuclear weapons is not as significant as war 
initially thought. The vastly increased destructiveness of 
these weapons is considered by some to have m^de the threat 
of their use credible only for defending a state’s perceived 
vital interests. In the extreme view, the only political 
utility of such forces is to nullify and neutralise the 
political value of similar forces deployed by potential 
opponents. However, even those who hold to this belief con- 
cede that a nuclear stalemate could result in some advantage 
to either one of the superpowers depending on the possession 
of other conventional military forces and the mutually per- 
ceived will to use them for limited objectives. Nevertheless, 
in the. absence of absolute parity in strategic weapons sys- 
tems, t.he real or alleged differences in such systems affect 
both the political perceptions of opposing states and third 
powers. it is this marginal political utility that the 
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creation of uncertainties influences. 

Political use of military capabilities is a highly 
subjective exercise. It involves a nation's own assessment 
of the military balance and its trends and its evaluation of 
how its potential opponents vie;? the same or slightly differ- 
ent data and the perceived will of the parties to employ 
their forces. Modern intelligence devices have brought 
force level estimates closer to being objective realities. 
The great remaining uncertainties are found in attempting to 
qualitatively assess the relative military capabilities of 
each potential opponent ana to determine the probable tacti- 
cal employment of his forces. Since almost all strategic 
weapons systems have never been tested in combat conditions, 
great uncertainties exist about the quality of a nation's 
own forces, not to mention chose of its potential opponents. 
It does not follow, however , that these uncertainties are 
balanced between potential adversaries. Uncertainty may be 
greater for one side than the other. This is the situation 
where military threat is most likely to achieve political 
advantage by exploiting or even increasing the opponent's 
uncertainties. Several options are open to states which 
induce uncertainty with respect to strategic weapons systems 

1. Assertion of the possession of military capabilities 
or of forces which employ these capabilities j 

2. Taking political or military actions which presuppose 
the possession of military capabilities; 

3. Demonstration of partial military capabilities in an 



attempt to induce potential adversaries to conclude 
that full capabilities exist; 

4. Violent or non-violent actions which imply confidence 
ir. claims of strategic capabilities where acquiescence 
or ineffectual resistance by potential opponents would 
suggest that they share the perception of the claimed 
capabilities. 

To the extent that strategic weapons systems support these 
options, they are seen to possess political utility. In the 
post-Stalin period, particularly during the period of Uikita 
Khrushchev's leadership, the Soviet Union employed these 
options either singly or in combinations, notably in the 
creation and the manipulation of the "Bomber Gap" and the 
"Missile Gap." 

A policy of manipulating uncertainties entails major 
risks and costs. At one extreme, it may result in a nuclear 
exchange. At the other, it may be completely overlooked by 
the potential opponent. In between, it may result in an 
unanticipated response by the opponent which requires an 
abrupt retreat with its attendant political costs, such as 
occurred during the Cuban Missile Crisis of October 1962, or 
it may result in significantly greater inferiority such as 
followed the "Bomber Gap" and "Missile Gap." Further, it 
may strengthen the arguments of those in the opposing state’s 
bureaucracy who are arguing for policies at odds with the 
threatening state's broader interests, but not directly 
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related to the thrc-at being rpade. 

Politically, types of strategic weapons systems may be 
employed in a kind of tacit or explicit bargaining process 
with a potential adversary. Thomas C. Schell ing has described 
such a process as a "dialogue of competitive armaments."' 

Such a dialogue may involve more talking at a potential 
opponent than talking with him. Elements employed in a dia- 
logue* of competitive armaments include the release of selec- 
tive information about technical characteristics or opera- 
tional capabilities of existing or potential weapons systems; 
increased or decreased budgetary support for those systems; 
announcements of adjustments in projected or existing force 
levels; statements of support for related systems by influ- 
ential officials; and announcements concerning the intended 
missions for those forces. Although these elements have 
important functions in domestic national security policy 
deliberations, they also may be expected to influence the 
planning of potential adversaries. Since a major input to 
military planning involves responses to perceived threats to 
a state’s security, armament decisions are to some extent 
reactive. Considerations other than the probable reaction 
of potential opponents may be more important in individual 
military planning decisions, but the reactive element must be 
anticipated. For this reason, in addition to the primarily 



1. Thomas C. Schell ing, Arms and Influence , {New Haver, and 
Londons Yale University Press, 1906), pp. 260-286. 



domestic elements outlined above, a dialogue of competitive 
armaments nay include direct ot tacit statements ox actions 
whose primary goal is to influence the perceptions of poten- 
tial opponents. Typical examples include overt linkage of 
a nation’s own weapons systems as counters to those of 
potential adversaries, comparisons of opposing force levels 
to advocate increases in a nation's own forces, and state- 
ments which attempt to induce potential opponents to alter 
their apparent force posture intentions. 

Such a dialogue is more than an exercise in interstate 
communications. Where strategic weapons are involved, the 
potential survival of the state is at stake. In this case, 
the dialogue serves to establish and reinforce the state's 
commitment to defend itself against real or perceived mili- 
tary threats. Additionally, since modern weapons are sc 
closely linked with advanced technological competence, impor 
tant prestige considerations are involved. Therefore, the 
dialogue may be expanded to include statements or actions 
intended to influence third parties. Finally, the costs of 
modern weapons systems, particularly those involving strate- 
gic offensive and defensive forces, insures that vital state 
interests are involved in such a dialogue. The fact that a 
dialogue exists represents an attempt to keep those costs 
within absolute limits. 

Following the development and deployment of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile and the submarine-launched 



ballistic missile, both Soviet and United States spokesmen 
acknowledged that the next military development and procure- 
ment plateau to be surmounted involved antimissile defenses 
to counter these weapons. To a limited extent, the decisions 
to deploy such defenses have been tentatively made. Limited 
defenses are being built and extensive research and develop- 
ment programs conducted while each side probes and examines 
the other's future intentions. In the latter half of the 
decade of the 1960's, increasing prospects for arms limita- 
tion agreements involving these systems further complicated 
the issue as did the development of improved offensive tech- 
nology, notably in the form of penetration aids and multiple 
warheads . 

The purpose of this paper is to outline the questions 
incident to the development of antimissile defense systems, 
to examine the United States-Soviet antimissile defense 
dialogue as a case study of the use of weapons systems to 
manipulate military technological developments for political 
purposes, and to evaluate the role of antimissile defense 
systems in larger questions of national strategies. 
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The Antimissile Defense Debate 



Before analysing the dialogue on antimissile defense 
between the United States and the soviet Union, it is im- 
portant to set down some background information. The polit- 
ical dialogue to bo discussed takes place against a back- 
ground of technological factors, system missions, and widely 
varying opinions on the wisdom of system deployment. 

Ballistic missiles in flight pass through three general 
phases t the boost phase where they are launched in powered 
flight upward through the atmosphere and dovnrange to thrust 
termination and reentry body release above the atmosphere ? 
the ballistic phase where the reentry body moves dewnrange 
in a free-fall trajectory above the atmosphere; and the re- 
entry phase back through the earth's atmosphere to the t&r- 
} 

get. ' From the standpoint of the defense, ballistic missiles 
can be attacked during each of these phases. Each poses 
special problems and has some advantages over the other two. 
Attack during the boost phase requires rapid reaction time 
and high interceptor acceleration for the defensive system. 

It requires placing the defensive system aboard satellites, 
ships, or aircraft along predicted flight paths as close to 



1. For a particularly detailed overview of ballistic missile 
flight paths and advanced guidance technology, see D. G. 
Hoag, "3alli stic-missile Guidance," In B. T. Feld, T* 
Greenwood, G. V«. Rath Jens, and S. Weinberg, eds., Imp act 
o f New T echnol ogies on the Arms Race , (Cambridge and 
London; T’hsK." I. T. Press, - " 1971 ) , pp. 19-108. " 
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potential enemy launch points as possible. The primary ad- 
vantage of boost phase intercept is that it allov?s for 
interception of the offensive missile before penetration 
aids and multiple warheads are deployed. Vulnerability of 
the defensive platform to enemy counterattack prior to bal- 
listic missile launch and system cost are the primary dis- 
advantages. 

Exoatmospheric (above the atmosphere of the earth) 
attack during the free-fall phase allows for detection, 
evaluation of the threat, and interceptor launch over a 
matter of a few minutes rather than seconds. During this 
phase, the opportunities for offensive deception are great- 
est, a factor which is countered by the fact that nuclear 
effects allow for the defense to employ large warheads with 
increased tolerances for miss distances. Area defense sys- 
tems employ exoatmospheric intercept. 

Point defense systems intercept incoming warheads 
during the reentry phase. The same characteristics of rapid 
reaction time and high interceptor acceleration common to 
boost phase interceptors are required for point defense. 

The main advantage of this type of intercept is that it 
allows the increasing density of the atmosphere to remove 
the majority of offensive penetration aids or to separate 
them from the actual warhead. The primary disadvantage is 
that low yield defensive warheads are required to avoid self- 
destruction which in turn requires high accuracy. Larger 
yield warheads could be used in point defense of non-populatcd 



areas, such as offensive missile bases* However, point de- 
fence of cities would require comprehensive shelter and 
civil defens® programs if other than low yield v?arheade were 
to be employed. The relative complexity of the individual 
defensive missiles makes point defense generally more ex- 
pensive than area defense. 

To be effective, antimissile defense must fulfill a 
number of functions. First, the defensive system must detect 
incoming warheads as they approach the area to be defended. 
Although this function may theoretically be accomplished in 
a variety of ways, the most likely solution involves the use 
of radar. Modern, low frequency, high power radars can ac- 
quire most incoming objects as they enter the line of sight 
of the radar. Due to the earth's curvature, the range of 
this acquisition will be dependent upon the trajectory of 
incoming objects. For the normal, minimum energy trajectory 
where the maximum altitude is about 800 miles, initial detec- 
tion could take place at about 2000 miles, approximately 10 
minutes prior to the time of impact at the intended target. 
For lofted trajectories, the initial detection range may be 
greater. For depressed or fractional orbital trajectories 
where the objects remain below an altitude of 100 miles, 
initial detection could be made at a range of less than 800 
miles, about 3 minutes prior to impact. Further development 
of “over the horizon'* radars will increase initial detection 
ranges* At Initial detection ranges, the defense may not be 
able to determine what is coming, only that something is 
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approaching. At this point, the attacker has lost most ol 
the element, of surprise, Since the tracking radars arc 
linked to high-speed computers, the projected flight track 
and impact point car. be determined quickly. If the defensive 
system is of trie area defense type which relies on c routines- 
pheric interception, the antimissile missile would be laun- 
ched as soon after initial detection as track determination 
2 

is completed. 

The second problem for tho defense is to discriminate 
between real incoming warheads and false ones. The sophti- 
cated attacker must be expected to attempt to saturate- the 
defense with penetration aids and multiple: warheads to con- 
front it with more incoming objects than it has defensive 
missiles. Among the types of penetration aids discussed in 
open sources are chaff, balloons, booster rocket fragments, 

heavy and light decoys, electronic countermeasures, and 

3 

blackout effects. 

Chaff is fine metal wire cut to one-half the wavelength 
of the defensive radar. The wavelength can be obtained by 
intercepting and analyzing signals from the defensive radar*. 



2. If the defensive missile ha3 a “loiter" capability - the 
ability to slow or coast to conserve fuel above the 
atmosphere and to alter its course during this period to 
take advantage of further radar tracking - early launch 
has the dual advantages of early attack while reentry 
bodies are closer together and allows more time for re- 
attack if the initial intercept is unsuccessful. 
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The power and mission of theso radars insure that their sig- 
nals will be radiated outside the borders of the defended 
nation# Dispersed over a large volume of space and travel- 
ling at the same velocity as the reentry body, chaff dras- 
tically increases background noise seen by the radar. The 
key to effective chaff employment is even distribution in 
space. In this case, it would not be possible for the de- 
fense to know where the warhead is located within the chaff 
cloud and it would be forced to expend several defensive 
warheads to cover the entire cloud. Chaff would not be as 
effective within the atmosphere since it is far less dense 
and would become rapidly separated from the warheads. 

At the present time, balloons appear to be the best 

4 

exoatmospheric penetration aids. They are only effective 
in the area above the atmosphere and can be made of thin 
plastic covered with metal foil to make their radar cross- 
section approximate that of a warhead.^ Inflated and ejected 
as soon as the offensive missile clears the earth's atmos- 
phere, the primary difficulty with balloons is to put them 
on trajectories which terminate at credible objectives. 
Properly programmed, the defensive system's computers could 
reject those incoming objects which lack such impact points. 



4. Aviation Week and Space Technology , 20 July 1970, p. 20. 

5, The radar cross-section of an object is defined as the 
electronic characteristics of the radar returns from 
that object. Radar cross-sections of reentry bodies may 
be obtained through instrumented testing over a range of 
variables to reduce technological uncertainties. 
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However, if the defense is an area defense system which seek 
to protect the entire nation, even objects without ’’credible 
objectives” must be taken under attack* Due to their low 
density, balloons will be drastically slewed on reentering 
the atmosphere and will separate from the warhead and burn. 
Booster rocket fragments can be deliberately created by 
blowing up the last stage of the booster rocket after burn- 
out* In theory, these fragments could be deliberately sired 
to approximate the radar cros3-cection of the warhead or 
allowed to disintegrate into randomly sized fragments. In 
practice, booster fragments have proven somewhat counterpro- 
ductive, The heavy debris has tended to cluster around the 
warhead ’’attracting radar attention” while the light frag- 
ments are easily sorted out by computer programming based 

£ 

on their radar cross-section. Like chaff and balloons, 
booster fragments are less dense than warheads and become 
separated on reentry. A defensive system based on point 
defense could take advantage of the phenomenon known as 
“atmospheric sorting” to reduce numbers of objects it is 
confronted with. Although they are carried at a signifi- 
cant price in payload weight, heavy decoys whose radar cross 
section and aerodynamic characteristics approximate those of 
the warhead could be carried tc confuse and attempt to sat- 
urate point defenses. Electronics countermeasures could be 
included at a lesser penalty in payload weight to jam or 



6 * Aviation Week and Space Technology , 20 July 1970, p. 20. 
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deceive defensive radars* 

Blackout effects are slightly similar to those of chaff 
except that objects behind blackout effects cannot be detect- 
ed by the defensive radar, while objects outside a cloud of 
chaff can be detected, self-blackout can result from the 
detonations of the warheads of defensive missiles. Other 
blackout may be the result of so-called ‘'precursor" attacks 
in which the attacker deliberately detonates large yield 
warheads above the atmosphere to confuse the defence and 

allow the bulk of the remainder of the attack to penetrate 
7 

the defense. Radar blackout is caused by the large amount 
of free electrons released by a nuclear detonation. These 
free electrons are the result of the ionization of atoms and 
molecules in the thin upper atmosphere. Ionization is caused 
by the intense heat of the fireball and the release of beta 
radiation by the radioactive debris of the detonation. Ion- 
ization effects arc more pronounced at the lower frequencies 
which provide the best long range radar performance. Atten- 
uation varies inversely with the square of the radar fre- 
quency. Scientific testimony in 1970 indicated that the 
Soviet "Hen House" radar had an operating frequency of about 
150 megahertz and that the proposed United States Perimeter 

s 

Acquisition Radar (PAR) would operate at 450 megahertz."’ 

Using the above outlined relationship, the “Hen House" is 



George A. W. Baehra, “Countdown for Nike-X," Fortune , 
November 1965, p. 133* 

8. Aviation Week and Sp a ce Technology , 20 July 1970, p. 20. 
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nine times as vulnerable to blackout effects as is PAR, For 
the reasons outlined above, discrimination is perhaps the 
most difficult aspect of defense against ballistic missiles, 
particularly for area defense systems. The major techno- 
logical uncertainties are computer programs capable of deal- 
ing with saturation attacks and discriminating between the 
radar "signatures'* of actual warheads and those of penetra- 
tion aids. 

The third function is launching the interceptor missile. 
For an exoatmospheric intercept, the launch may precede 
final discrimination, particularly if the interceptor mis- 
sile has a "loiter" capability. An early initial launch may 
allow the defense to employ "shoot-look-shoot" tactics to 
conserve interceptors by withholding subsequent launches 
until the results of previous interceptions are known . J 
Since point defense delays launch to take advantage of atmos- 
pheric sorting where the heavier warheads fall faster than 
the decoys, discrimination is not as crucial. An additional 
factor is that the higher frequency radars associated with 
point defense systems are less vulnerable to blackout effects. 
Delayed launch requires missiles with rapid response time, 
high thrust, and a capability to climb rapidly to the high- 
est possible intercept ultitudes. "Shoot-look-shoot" tac- 
tics may also be employed by point defenses. 



9* Aviation Week and Space Technology, 23 October 1967, p. 

66 . 
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Finally, the defense must destroy the incoming warheads 
In t?neory, defensive missiles could employ either nuclear or 
conventional warheads. The capability of even a low yield 
nuclear detonation to destroy an incoming warhead is virtual 
lv certain if the detonation takes place in close proximity 
to the incoming warhead. However, if such a perfect inter- 
cept could be reliably achieved, a conventional antimissile 
warhead would be just as lethal without producing detrimen- 
tal electromagnetic effects which degrade radar performance. 
In practice, such intercepts are not anticipated and nuclear 
warheads must be used to compensate for reasonable miss dis- 
tances in actual intercepts. The detonation of the defen- 
sive nuclear warhead will produce blast, heat, and radiation 

Blast and neutron or x-ray bombardment are primary kill mech 

, 10 

anisms. 

Point defense systems which employ intercept within the 
earth's atmosphere depend upon neutron bombardment and blast 
tc destroy incoming warheads. Since point defense detona- 
tions occur fairly close to the defended targets, it is ne- 
cessary tc keep the yield of the defensive warhead as small 
as possible which in turn makes close mis3 distance inter- 
cepts mandatory. Neutrons can penetrate matter of any kind, 
but their intensity is rapidly attenuated within the atmos- 
phere. At close range, they will penetrate the incoming 



10. Garvin and Bethe, "Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems,’ 4 
Scientific American , Karen 1968, p. 26. 



warhead's heat shield and outer jacket end enter the nuclear 

material. The resulting fissions in this material may cause 

sufficient heat to deform the precisely designed shape of the 

. , 11 

nuclear material and to cause the warhead to fail as a cud. 

If the neutron flux is high enough, it may cause premature 

12 

detonation of the incoming warhead. To reduce the effect- 
iveness of this kill mechanism, the attacker may increase the 
shielding of his warheads which reduces their yield for a 
given weight. Blast effect is most pronounced at lower alti- 
tudes. Shock loading of warhead components is the primary 
kill mechanism. It can be countered by designing the warhead 
to have extraordinary structural strength at a penalty of in- 
creased weight. Additionally, blast may deflect the warhead 
from its intended flight path causing it to miss its target. 

Above the atmosphere, the area defense system depends 
on x-radiation for its kill mechanism. Megaton-range deton- 
ations emit most of their energy release as x-rays .* 3 The 
intervening atmosphere provides adequate protection for the 
population below. Low fission output of radioactivity to 
reduce radar blackout is also a desirable feature for this 



11. Time , 26 May 1967, p. 46. 

12. The New York Times , news article by Wallace Turner, 

25 July 1971, p, 41. 

13. Time , 26 May 1967, p. 46. High energy x-rays consti- 
tute as much as 80 per cent of the energy output of a 
megaton-range detonation. X-ray output may be increased 
by decreasing the amount of Uranium-238 in the warhead’s 
outer shell and using more tritium. 
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warhead. When x-rays strike an incoming reentry vehicle, & 
portion of the heat shield is turned into a plasma and a 
shock wave is created within the warhead which may destroy 
the heat shield, causing the warhead to burn up on reentry* 

If the internal shock wave is strong enough, it may destroy 
internal components or set off the high explosive booster* 
X-rays will net alter the radar characteristics of the in- 
coming warhead, so the defender will not know whether he 

has succeeded in destroying it until the warhead reenters 

14 

the atmosphere. As was true for other nuclear effects, 
warhead shielding and hardening can reduce the effective- 
ness of x-rays as a kill mechanism. Again, reduced warhead 
yield is the key trade-off. 

Although both the Soviet Union and the united States 
conducted high altitude experiments in their last atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing series, these tests were far from 
exhaustive and major extrapolations are required to predict 
nuclear effects in and above the atmosphere, underground 
tests and laboratory simulations have been carried out, but 
uncertainties still abound. ^ 

Contemporary deterrence theory assigns two chief func- 
tions to strategic weapons* "assured destruction" and "damage 



14. Garwin and Bethe, "Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems," 
Scientific American , March 1968, p. 27. 

15. For a highly detailed technical discussion of nuclear 
effects, see R. pay, "U.S. ABM Would Imperil Test Ban 
Treaty," Technology Week , 20 March 1967, p. 14. 
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limitation.” Former Secretary of Defence Robert 2 . McNamara 
defined assured destruction as the ability "to inflict at all 
times and under all foreseeable conditions an unacceptable 
degree of damage upon any 3 ingic aggressor, or combination of 
aggressors - even after absorbing a surprise attack. Dam- 

age limitation is the ability "to reduce the potential damage 

of a nuclear attack upon the United States through the use of 

17 

both offensive and defensive weapons.” Depending upon 
their assigned mission and pattern of deployment, antimissile 
defense systems may contribute to the fulfillment of either 
the "assured destruction" or the "damage limitation" function 
or a combination of the two. Missions for antimissile defen- 
ses v?hich have been discussed fall into the following cate- 
gories* damage limitation for the entire nation if deterrence 
fails, protection against accidental or anonymous attack, 
protection of offensive missile bases to degrade the advan- 
tages of a surprise attack on retaliatory forces, complica- 
tion of the strategic calculations of potential enemies by 
creating or exacerbating uncertainties about the probabili- 
ties of the success of an attack, and defense of the nation 
to destroy attacking missiles which survive a disarming first 
strike by one's offensive forces. 



16. Robert S. McNamara, Fis cal Year 1969-73 Defense Program 
and Fiscal Year 1969 Defense Budget , Department of De- 
fense monograph, 1 February I960, p. 47. 

17. Clark Clifford, Fiscal Year 1970-74 Defense Program and 
Fisca l Year 1970 Defense Budg et, Department of Defense 
monograph, 15 January 1969, p. 47. 
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Damctge limitation if deterrence fails is the "gut" mis- 
sion for sn antimissile defense system. While thi3 mission 
is damage limitation for superpower confrontations, it may be 
a mission of "damage denial" for small power attacks. The 
anti-China area defense concept of the Sentinel system an- 
nounced in September 1967 had such a mission. To fulfill 
thin mission, an area defense, possibly augmented with point 
defense of key cities, is the most likely deployment pattern. 
The "thickness" of the system may vary according to the 
amount of damage limitation sought, the strength of the anti- 
cipated attack, and the estimated sophistication of the ex- 
pected attack. The deployment pattern will also be dependent 
on what elements of the population and resources of the 

nation are considered moot necessary for the continued func- 

18 

tioning of that nation. 

Protection against accidental or anonymous attack could 
probably be accomplished by a relatively thin area defense 
system. Although the probability of an accidental attack is 
low, it is possible. The key question in the evaluation of 
the validity of this mission is politico} * does the remote 
possibility of such a launch warrant the expenditure of sev- 
eral billion dollars by it3elf? For this reason, this mission 
is usually treated as a bonus by antimissile defense advocates 



18. For a positive analysis of this mission, see Donald G. 
Erennan, "The Case for Population Defense," in Johan J. 
Hoist and William Schneider, Jr., eds. , Why ABM ?, {New 
Yorks Pergamon Press, 1969), pp. 91-117. 
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who support other Missions. The anonymous attach scenario 
normally involves an attach by a third power in a period of 
tension with the aim of exacerbating superpower conflict, 
possibly acting as a catalyst for a largo nuclear exchange 
between the superpowers. While the possibility of such an 
attach cannot be rejected out of hand, its lihelihood is re- 
mote and this mission falls into the "bonus" category. 

Protection of offensive missile bases is generally pic- 
tured as fulfilling an "assured destruction" function since 
the mission is to insure the survival of a credible propor- 
tion of strategic retaliatory forces against a massive coun- 

, , 19 

terforce attach. It does not require the low lcahage rate 
of the first two missions outlined above since it only at- 
tempts to protect a portion of the targets tahen under attach. 
The Safeguard system announced in March 1969 employs a com- 
bination of area and point defense to carry out this mission, 

although a recent trend seems to point toward more reliance 

20 

on point defense. Area defenses for this mission have ad- 
ditional functions to protect against accidental and anony- 
mous attachs and to provide some damage limitation for cities 
located near offensive missile bases. 



19. Leakage rate is a proportional probability expression 
for those incoming warheads which will succeed in pene- 
trating a given antimissile defense system. 

20. U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on Arms Control, 
International Law and Organizations of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, ABM, MIRV, SALT, and the Nuclear Arms 

Race, 91st Congress, Second Session, (Washington, 1970), 
p# 603a 
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By complicating the calculations of adversary strategic 
planners, antimissile defense systems force potential adver- 
saries to expend additional resources on penetration tech- 
niques and devices instead of on destructive power. More 
importantly, they increase* the margins of uncertainty for 
these planners concerning the range of probable outcomes of 
a given nuclear attack, particularly if that attack is to be 
made on the opponent’s strategic retaliatory forces. Deter- 
rence is enhanced by these uncertainties since prudent plan- 
ners are assumed to be less likely to advocate counterforce 
strikes when the probability of success is more uncertain. 

The final mission, defense of the nation against an 
adversary’s residual retaliatory forces after he has under- 
gone a disarming first strike, is the cornerstone cf "worst 
case" planning by the superpowers. Such a mission would re- 
quire at least, an area defense 3ystein, probably augmented by 
point defense of the nation's highest value targets. The 
function of such a defense is pure "damage limiting." Design 
and deployment of a defensive system to fulfill this mission 
would reflect an assessment of which of the adversary's 
strategic systems were most likely to survive the planned 
first strike and would maximize its capabilities against 
those systems. 

Given the technical considerations and missions for 
antimissile defense systems outlined above, a vigorous debate 
on the wisdom of system deployment has been going on in the 
United States for over a decade. The debate was primarily 
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conducted within governmental agencies prior to the decision 
to deploy the Sentinel system in September 1967* Since then, 
a similarly intensive debate has been conducted in public 
sources* While some facets of this debate are highly techni- 
cal and involve classified security information, the inten- 
sity of the debate is thought to have brought most of these 
questions into the public domain, if only through inference. 
Although only content analysis of the Soviet press is avail- 
able in open sources, it is extremely likely that a similar 
debate has been going on internally within the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, The cost and technological uncertainty inherent in 
antimissile defense virtuaJlv guarantee that it will be a 
controversial issue in any government. While it is highly 
unlikely that the Soviet debate is a mirror image of that 
which has been conducted in the united States, the basic 
points of argument probably reflect similar positions. An 
appreciation of these points is essential for an analysis of 
how the antimissile defense dialogue betv/een the. United States 
and the Soviet Union has been conducted since its inception. 

The arguments for the deployment of antimissile defense 
systems generally stem from the basic philosophical convic- 
tion that governments are responsible for defending their 
citizens against threats to their security if the means for 
defense are available. This argument holds that even though 
an antimissile defense system cannot reduce casualties in a 
nuclear exchange to zero, it is imprudent or oven immoral 
not to deploy a system that may reduce fatalities by millions 
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or evsn tens- of millions. One end of the spectrum of this 

argument Is represented by senator Richard Russell's October 

1968 statement that "If we have to start all over again with 

another Adam and Eve, then T want them to bo Americans and 

not Russians - and I want them on this continent and not in 
21 

Europe." On a more intellectual plane, it is argued that 

antimissile defenses that proportionally reduce fatalities 

and damage, to the nation's productive capacity may greatly 

influence the ability of a society to recover from a nuclear 

exchange. Another facet of this argument is a reluctance to 

accept the dictum that nuclear wars arc unwinnable. While 

spokesmen in both the united States and the Soviet Union have 

endorsed this concept, Marxist-Leninist ideology makes this 

22 

admission particularly uncomfortable for the Soviets. 

Antimissile defense advocates attempt to counter the 
argument that technological complexity will produce extra- 
ordinary system unreliability by pointing out that offensive 



21* The New York Times , 22 November 1968, p. 9. For the Sov- 
iet response to this statement, see "Adam and Eve and the 
Senator," Izvestia , 26 November 1968, p. 2. 

22. Although this doctrinal debate is not as significant 
as it was during the Khrushchev-Malcnkov-Molotov per- 
iod in 1953-55 before the ouster of the Anti-Party Group 
in July 1957, it is argued at an esoteric level within 
the military press. In general, these articles do not 
argue that present forces are adequate to insure a 
Soviet victory in a future nuclear war but stress that 
future technological developments may provide military 
superiority. While such arguments are a useful bu- 
reaucratic tool to press for greater resource alloca- 
tions tor military spending and programs, they also 
have doctrinal roots. 
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systems are also basically untested in th 
time environment. Although this statement is true when taken 
at face value, the relative uncertainties of system perform- 
ance can be reduced through somewhat realistic (and highly 
expensive) proof testing of offensive missile components with 

the exception of the warhead, v;hich can be proof tested sop- 

23 

arately underground. Similar proof tests of antimissile 
defense system radars and missiles in a non-nuclear environ- 
ment can be made by the United States at Kwa jelein and the 
Soviet Union at Sari Shagan. Since the major technological 
uncertainties of system performance are dependent upon nuc- 
lear effects, these tests are less valid. 

Cost-exchange ratios of near unity are put forth by sup- 
porters of antimissile defense for systems which have mis- 
sions which do not require high assurance of impenetrability. 
In the antimissile defense context, the. cost-exchange ratio 
is normally spoken of as an expression of the cost to reduce 
the number of fatalities by a given amount versus the cost to 
produce the same number cf fatalities. Systems whose mission 
requires near zero leakage rates have higher cost-exchange 
ratios since this defense must be "thicker" to attempt to 



23, For example, through May 1970, a total of 60 Titan II, 
Minutem&n I, and Minuteman II intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles had been fired by the United States for 
the specific purpose of gathering data on system per- 
formance and accuracies, U.S., Congress, Senate, Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, International Law and Organ- 
izations of the Committee on Foreign Relations, A BM, MIRV , 

SALT a nd the Nuclear Arms Race, 91st Congress, Second 
Session, (Washington, 1970), p. 621, 
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offset an offensive strategy which concentrates on a few tar- 
gets. The expense of sophisticated decoys and countermeas- 
ures and multiple warhead systems required to penetrate other 
than primitive antimissile defense systems is cited as the 
primary cause of the improvement in cost-exchange ratios when 

*> A 

seen from the perspective of the defense « in support of 

thi3 contention, some antimissile defense advocates argue 
that the soviet "Galosh" system around Moscow, which has a 
maximum estimated cost of two billion dollars, forced the 
United States to spend over five billion dollars to develop 
and deploy sufficient Poseidon and Kinuteman III multiple 
warhead offensive missiles to insure penetration of those 
defenses. 

Inherent in basic "flexible response” and "assured des- 
truction" strategies is the implicit notion that the "spasm" 
nuclear exchange is highly undesirable. Reliable second 
strike forces; secure, redundant command and control facili- 
ties; and stable decision-making organizations have been estab- 
lished to support this apparent conviction by the United 
States. Proponents of antimissile defense argue that active 
defenses contribute to such strategies, particularly when 
employed to defend strategic retaliatory forces. Faced with 



24, Donald G. Brennan, "The Case for Missile Defense," For - 
eign Affairs , April 1969, p, 435. 

25. Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Anti- 

Bal l istic Miss ile i y es or No? , (New Yorki Hi! 3. arid Wang, 

1968“), p. 48. 
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opposing offensive missile forces which are considered to 

have some capability against hard targets, such as missile 

silos, the temptation or imperative to adopt a "launch on 

2 0 

warning" strategy is increased. Defense of these silos 
provides some assurance that sufficient missiles to maintain 
an assured destx*uction capability can be expected to survive 
a surprise counter force attack, thus contributing to overall 
strategic stability. 

Additionally, it is argued that antimissile defenses 
raise the psychological threshold of nuclear warfare by en- 
larging the range of uncertainty about the probable outcomes 
of a nuclear exchange. Given this increased x'ange of uncer- 
tainty, strategic planners would be less certain of their 
calculations which in turn vould reduce the chances for rea- 
soned advocacy of initiating a disarming attack. Unquestion- 
ably, the existence of antimissile defenses near intended 
target areas greatly complicates an attacker's operational 
planning. An early 1968 statement by General Earle G. Wheel- 
er, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, illustrates 
this point i 

If the enemy merely knows that we have on 
ABM system, whether or not he knows how 
good It is, how effective it is, what the 



26. Even a system of antimissile defense-type radars linked 
to high-speed computers which could accurately predict 
impact points of incoming objects and provide an Indica- 
tion of the intensity of an attack would reduce the 
pressures to "launch on warning." 



probability of kill is* he has got to take 
it into account in his targeting. He can- 
not ignore it, because otherwise his attack 
could fail. And if he operates like the 
average military planner, and I am sure he 
will, he will throw in a safety factor to 
make sure he has enough of his resources 
devoted to any given target. It is a com- 
plicating, factor in an already very complex 
equation • ' 

From their initial conception as ideas on paper, techno- 
logical developments pass through a gestation period normally 
characterized by paper feasibility studies, prototype con- 
struction, tost and evaluation, and system deployment. For 
complex weapons systems, this period normally requires sever, 
to ten years. While additional study at each stage usually 
produces improved system performance or reliability, the mar- 
ginal gains tend to decrease beyond certain points. Advocates 
of antimissile defense deployment argue that the technology 
Involved in the Nike-X/Sentinei /.Safeguard system has developed 
to a point where deployment is required to allow the techno- 
logical momentum of the established scientific and managerial 
cadre to refine and improve the system. Failure to deploy' 
would result in a reduction of tho marginal utility of this 
group and, ultimately, to its dispersal in their viev.’. Proto- 
type research and development vfiil not always reveal signifi- 
cant improvements or problem areas that- would result from 



27, U.S., Congress, Senate, Preparedness Investigating Sub- 

committee of the Committee on Armed. Services, Status of 
U.S. Strategic Power, Part I , 90t'n Congress, Second 
Session, (Washington, 1968). p, 20. 
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experience in system deployment and subsequent operation. 

The opponents of the deployment of antimissile defense 
cystems have bared their argument on three general considera- 
tions! a cost-exchange ratio which favors the offense over 
the defense, the technological complexity and probable effec- 
tiveness of the Nike-x/sentincl/Safegu.ard system, and the 
probability that deployment will exacerbate pressures for a 
superpower arms race which will not add to the security of 
either power. Q 

The cost-exchange ratio argument is based upon the deter- 
rence theory assumption that "assured destruction" must be 
expected to incur an arbitrary number of fatalities on an op- 
posing nation to be credible. While this number is based on 
assumptions, it is held that it is the fear of incurring a 
finite number of deaths that deters a potential enemy from 
attacking. The necessary complexity of antimissile defense 
systems and the requirement to expend at least one defensive 
missile to destroy each incoming reentry vehicle are consid- 
ered to favor the offensive forces permanently, barring a 
major technological breakthrough. Implicit in this argument 



28. Much of the antimissile defense deployment debate in 

the United States has reflected the general public dis- 
satisfaction with the war in Vietnam and large expendi- 
tures for military hardware. The absolute cost argu- 
ment is typical of this sentiment. While the sincerity 
of those who oppose antimissile defense deployment as a 
logical consequence of a conviction that defense funds 
should bo transferred to the solution of domestic prob- 
lems is not questioned, the arguments discussed here arc 
those which deal directly with strategic considerations. 
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is the conviction that a potential adversary will respond to 
any antimissile defense deployment by quantitatively or qual- 
itatively improving his offensive forces or both. 

The combination of tactical and technological uncertain- 
ties concerning the employment and performance of both offen- 
sive and defensive weapons in a nuclear exchange causes oppo- 
nents of antimissile defense to doubt its relative effective- 
ness.^ They argue that short of an actual nuclear exchange, 
the system is untestable and therefore unreliable. The Par- 
tial Test Ban Treaty further complicates this problem since 
key nuclear effects are held to be unverif iable. Although 
the same argument has been made against offensive systems, 
the range of uncertainties is not as great and the techno- 
logical sophistication is not as advanced. 

Finally, it is asserted that domestic political pressure 
and bureaucratic inertia will cause any antimissile defense 
system to become more extensive and thus more provocative to 
potential adversaries, thereby promoting arms race pressures. 
A spectrum of opinion on the content of such an arms race, 
from defensive systems to counter defensive systems to offen- 
sive systems to overwhelm defensive systems, has come forth 
in support of this assertion. 



29. A. R. Hibbs, "ADM and the Algebra of Uncertainty," Bulle- 
tin of the Atonic Scientists , March 1968, pp. 31-33. Dr 
Hibbs examines how uncertainties about strategic weapons 
can alter the results of cost-exchange ratio calcula- 
tions and posits that assumptions chosen concerning the 
uncertainties regarding antimissile defense can result 
in a range of outcomes between 1/3 il and 3il. 
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Despite the questionable prospects for creation of effec- 
tive defense against ballistic missiles, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union conduct expensive and ambitious 
research and development programs in this area c The underly- 
ing basis for these vast expenditures is the profound under- 
standing that despite past frustrations and the gloomy pros- 
pects for complete success, they cannot entrust their* national 
security to the chance that such a defense is impossible. 
History is littered with now obsolete “ultimate weapons." 
Research and development programs which have been carried out 
by the United States have included several boost phase inter- 
ceptors employing sea, air, and space survei llar.ee and inter- 
ceptor launch. The degradation of the antimissile defense 
environment by nuclear detonations has resulted in careful 
study of kill mechanisms which do not employ nuclear weapons. 

In addition to conventional explosives, high velocity steel 

30 

pellets to destroy warhead, coatings and asphalt cloud tech- 
niques to coat warheads and cause them to burn up on reentry 

31 

have been studied. 



30. William Schneider, Jr., ’‘Missile Defense Systems! past. 
Present, and Future," in Johan J. Holst and William 
Schneider, Jr., eds. , Why ABM? , (New York! Pergamon Press, 
1969), p, 13. 

31. Aviation Week and Space Technology , 8 June 1970, p. 19. 
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C hap ter 

The Unl t- Qd St?ii~e s ~6oviet Dialogue, 1960-66 

Although the problems involved in antimissile defense 
were discussed in the Soviet press during the Matter half of 
the 1950' s, J ’ this survey of the United State s-*Soviet dialogue 
on antimissile defenses takes Nikita Khrushchev* c defense 
policy speech to the Supreme Soviet on 15 January 1960 as its 
point of departure. In this authoritative discussion, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev asserted that Soviet military planners should 
act on the assumption that any future general war would in- 
volve the mass use of nuclear weapons. He postulated that 
approximately 100 nuclear weapons would be sufficient to 
obliterate the main centers of an industrialized nation the 
sine of Great Britain or France. In a radical departure from 
previous Soviet pronouncements, he stressed the point that a 
nation's defense capacity should be measured in terms of its 
firepower rather than its number of men under arms. To sup- 
port this contention, he stated that although Soviet armed 
manpower had declined since 1955, further reductions over the 
year 1960 ’would reduce the Soviet Armed Forces to a total man- 
power figure of 2,500,000, a cut of 1,200,000 men. This cut 
could be made without sacrificing overall Soviet defense pos- 
ture since the Soviet Union already had a "sufficient supply 



1. For example, it3 theoretical potential had been discussed 
by Major F. Kriksanov in his article "The problem of the 
Interception of intercontinental Fiallistic Missiles,” 
Voyennye 7naniya (Military Knowledge), July 1957, pp. 15-6. 
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of nuclear weapons to deal with any eventuality* " 

During the latter yeax'e of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, United States strategic policy was still essentia iiy 
based on John Foster Dulles* concept of "Massive Retaliation," 
although general criticism of its inplj cations had grown in 
the years after 1957. In early 1960, Major General John B. 
Medaris, U.3. Army (Retired), formerly the director of the 
Array’s Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missile program, 
criticized procurement policies as having produced "overkill.” 
He urged the Administration to oeplcy the Nike-Zeus antimis- 
sile defense system, terming it the "only conceivable end 
positive defence” against attack that would be available in 

3 

the decade of the 1960's. While this advice was not imple- 
mented as policy, "realistic feasibility tests” for the Nike- 
Zcus system were announced in late June.^ No date was given 
for these tests, which were to be conducted against Atlas 
reentry vehicles, but it was anticipated that the Nike-Zeus 
might not be ready for such tests until early 1961. Given the 
then-existing technology, the detection, tracking, and des- 
truction of an incoming warhead was viewed as a great techno- 
logical challenge. Defense against a cluster of warheads was 
seen as an unsolvable problem without a major technological 
breakthrough. The 1958-61 moratorium on nuclear testing 



2. Pravda , 15 January 1960, p. I. 

3. The New York Times , 21 April 1.960, p, 7. 



4* The New York Times , 30 June I960, p. 9 
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further complicated the problem by denying critical nuclear 
effects data. 

In an important article which appeared in October 1960, 
Major General Nikolai Talensky, a military theoretician on 
the Soviet General Staff, seconded Khrushchev's earlier asser- 
tions t 



War as an instrument of policy is becoming 
outdated. The process of development of 
technique in the destruction of people makes 
it impossible now to use weapons for the 
solution of political tasks, as has been £he 
case in the course of thousands of years. J 



In the same article, he scoffed at the notion thant anti- 
missile defenses could prevent the loss of half the population 
of the world in the event of nuclear wart "So far, there is no 
practical way of repulsing a nuclear rocket attack."^ In view 
of subsequent Soviet testing of antimissile weapons one year 
later, it seems reasonable to assume that General Talensky* s 
pessimism was at least partially intended to lull the United 
States regarding Soviet progress in this area. 

This view was quickly disputed both in the United States 
and the Soviet Union. On 15 October, "pentagon sources" 
stated that the soviets were working on an antimissile mis- 
sile,^ Previously, these sources had considered such a 



5. Mezhdunarodnala Zhizn* (International Affairs), October 
1960, p. 33. 

6. Ibid . , p. 36. 

7. The New York Times , 15 October 1960, p. 3. 
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development ac a possibility rather than a fact. This conten- 
tion was obliquely supported when, a month later, Marshal of 
Artillery Vasily L. Kasakov announced that Soviet forces had 
rockets which could destroy '’offensive pilotless devices at 

Q 

great altitudes," Although it is possible that he was refer- 
ring to jet-powered, air-breathing cruise missiles then being 

Q 

carried by Strategic Air Command bomber c, he may have been 
ambiguously implying an antimissile defense capability* 

United States reaction throughout late 1960 and the 
first half of 1961 ranged from statements of the technologi- 
cal difficulties involved in antimissile defence to crediting 
the Soviets with having made a major breakthrough. Brigadier 
General Paul Betts, outgoing Director of the Defense Depart- 
ment's Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARP.\), stated that 
"a rcasonsonably effective terminal defense system can be 
built, This statement provided a basis for increased Army 

pressure for antimissile defense during the Fiscal Year 1962 
Congressional appropriations hearings. Dr. Jack P. Ruins, 
the new Director of AP.PA , led off this campaign in February 



8 . Izvo stla . 18 November 1960, p. 3. 

9. Cruise missiles are essentially pilotless aircraft which 
follow flight profiles within the earth’s atmosphere. Al- 
though they are smaller than manned aircraft, they share 
the same general operating characteristics. In the stra- 
tegic role, cruise missiles are normally launched from 
bomber aircraft at a distance from the target, thus pro- 
viding some degree of protection to the launch aircraft. 
The missile delivers the weapon over varied atmospheric 
flight paths. 

10* York Times , 6 December I960, p. 11. 
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3.961 when he s tat eel thac over one-hair of ARPA'r #170 million 
re Gear ch and development, budget was devoted, to antimissile 
defense research. \la predicted that ttike-Zeus might: be devel- 
oped into a defense for selected areas. Richard Morse, Army 
Research and Development Director, raised the specter of Sov- 
iet supremacy i "It is my opinion, based on my information, 
that the Russians have a large, a very large antimissile 
effort, and have had for some time, The Army advocated 
gradual production and deployment of Nike-Zeus, admitting 
that it could be defeated by large-scale saturation attacks, 
but doubting that the soviet Union had enough missiles for 
such an attack. This optimism seemed borne out by the suc- 
cessful tracking of an Atlas reentry vehicle by a Zeus radar 
on Ascension Island in the South A.tlantio on 27 May 1961. 

The "Missile Gap" which had figured importantly in the 
1960 United Statec Presidential Election gradually collapsed 
during the latter half of 1961 coincident with the conduct of 
an unanticipated Soviet series of atmospheric tests of nuc- 
lear weapons. Although Kennedy Administration leaders were 
probably aware of the growing discrepancies between force 
level projections based on soviet production capabilities and 
actual deployments at an earlier date, the timing of the re- 
lease of such information to the public indicated that it was 
primarily intended to quiet domestic concern over the test 
series. A secondary motivation for this extended silence may 



11. The Washington post. 
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have been bo avoid compromising the. sources of united states 

strategic intelligence during that period which predated 

present reconnaissance satellites. Accordingly, previous 

United States projections of 200 Soviet intercontinental bal- 

12 

listic missiles were reduced to "less than 50." 

The motivation behind the Soviet test series probably 
lay in a desire to proof test newly developed technology, 
including that related to antimissile defenses and to stage 
demonstration tests of extremely high yield (in excess of 50 
megatons) devices to sustain the impression created by Sput- 
nik and the "Missile Gap" that the Soviet Union led the Uni- 
ted States in advanced weapons technology. The latter factor 
is supported by the timing of the test resumption to coincide 
with the Conference of Non-Aligned Nations in Belgrade. Both 
Premier Khrushchev and Defense Minister Rodion Ya. Malinovsky 
made subsequent statements which asserted that the large 
yield devices tested provided the Soviet Union with important 
operational capabilities which should alter any relative 
force calculations made by Western analysts. Khrushchev saw 
these weapons as "a sword of Damocles" which would "hang over 

the heads of the imperialists when they decido the question 

13 

whether or not they should unleash war." Marshal Malinov- 
sky's statement emphasized that these weapons were capable of 



12. The Washington Post , news article by Joseph Alsop, 25 
September 1901, p. A20. 

13. Pravda, 9 December 1961. 



being delivered by missile > 



, (t w 5 have nuclear charges equivalent to 
several tens of thousands up to 100 million 
tons of TNT, and cur ballistic rockets have 
proved to be so splendid that no one can 
doubt their ability to .lift and deliver 
such charges to ar.y point on earth. - 1 

The unantiepated resumption of atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing by the Soviet Union on 29 August 1961 resulted in v?ide- 
epread alarm in the United States. Much of it centered on 
the possibility of a breakthrough in antimissile defence 
technology. Some officials caw testing of an antimissile 
system ay the primary reason for the atmospheric testing. 

They assumed that the Soviet Union had engaged in a crash 
antimissile defense program and was probably ahead of the 
United States in this field* "For the Soviets to have reached 
the technological point where such tests are possible, it was 

said, would indicate vast progress in antimissile research 

15 

and development." General Kedaris warned that the United 
States must not allow the Soviets to be first to develop an 
antimissile defense, since possession of such weapons in ad- 
vance of the United States could induce the Soviets to pre- 
emptively attack before antimissile parity could be reached. 



14. Pravda , 24 October 1961. 

15. T he N ew Y ork Ti mes , 6 September 1961, p. 3. Subsequent 
information concerning these tests revealed that they 
included several tests of antimissile defense kill mech- 
anisms, including an actual destruction of two incoming 
reentry vehicles by a nuclear detonation above the 
earth's atmosphere. 
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Kc repeated his advocacy of Immediate deployment of Nike-Zeus, 
stating that it could destroy 80 per cent of incoming warheads 
as long ae their number did not exceed the number of inter- 
ceptor missiles.* 6 In a reversal of his earlier position 
that antimissile defense was impossible, Br, Edward Teller 
added that the Soviet testing program may have led to "real 
progress in developing an antimissile missile."*^ 

In what now appears to have been a clever campaign of 
deliberately ambiguous statements, each somewhat more direct 
than the previous one allowing for the examination of United 
States reaction, the Soviets exploited these fears* Appro- 
priately, this campaign was initiated by Khrushchev himself 
in an interview with C.L. Sulzberger on 8 September, After 
prefacing his remarks with a discussion of the requirements 
of military secrecy, he lauded Soviet scientists: "We remain 
very satisfied with the work of those who produced the means 
of combatting rockets. This was the first public state- 
ment by Khrushchev on antimissile defense. The interview was 
followed by an article by .Marshal Kiril S. Moskalenko, Com- 
mander of the Strategic Kockot Forces, crediting Soviet ICBMs 

18 

as being "invulnerable to modern means of counteraction." 

It was uncertain whether he referred to hardened launch sites 
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or the ability of these missiles to penetrate any known anti- 

missile defense. The campaign was capped by Defense Minister 

Marshal Rodion Ya. Malinovsky's review of the state of Soviet 

Armed Forces before the 22nd Party Congress on 24 October 

which included the following statement r "I must report to you 

especially that the problem of destroying missiles in flight 

20 

has been successfully solved. " Marshal Malinovsky did not 

say whether such a weapon had been developed and deployed. 

Further such statements followed in early 1962, On the 44th 

Anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces, Marshal Malinovsky 

asserted that Soviet forces "can destroy the enemy's air and 

21 

space means of attack at enormous distances and altitudes." 

In a May article, Colonel I. Sidenikov repeated Khrushchev's 

I960 contention that a United States-Soviet war would be a 

missile war. He also echoed Marshal Malinovsky' o October 

statement that "We have successfully solved the problem of 

22 

destroying enemy missiles in flight." 

Official United States reaction to these claims was high 
lighted by president Kennedy's speech announcing the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing in the atmosphere. He stated that 
despite statements by non-government analysts such as Dr. Tel 
ler to the contrary, the recent Soviet test series "did not. 
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in our judgment, reject a developed antiir.if.nile system, •’ 
President Kennedy added th&t the forthcoming United States 
tests would include high altitude detonations and other tests 
in areas related to antimissile defense. The stated goal vras 
better nuclear effects date relevant to defensive systems. 
These declarations v:ere supported at President Kennedy's 14 
March press conference where he sr.ated that there was no sign 
that the Soviets "have sufficient data to develop an antimis- 
sile weapon based on their recent tests. He added that the 
United States was continuing development of the Nike-zeus. 

This system successfully intercepted a Nike-Hercules missile 
at White Sands Proving Ground on 22 December 1961. On 26 
January 1962, the Nike-Zeus intercepted an electronically- 
simulated reentry vehicle. The Kennedy assertion of contin- 
ued Nike-Zcus development was supported by developments In 
the summer of 1962. The Army purchased 18 Atlas ICBMs for 
future intercept tents at Kwajelein Atoll in the Central Pac- 
ific. The first such te3t was successfully conducted on 19 
July when a Nike-Zcus intercepted an Incoming Atlas reentry 
vehicle at an altitude between 100,000 and 200,000 feet. 
Despite this achievement. Administration officials remained 
guarded over the system's effectiveness, citing the control- 
led conditions of the test. A second successful test, was 
conducted on 13 December. Again, development was stressed in 
official press releases. Throughout this period, the United 
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States attempted to deliberately avoid giving any ambiguous 
signals regarding deployment of an antimissile system. 

Soviet antimissile defense claims in 1962 bracketed the 
Cuban missile adventure of September and October, Khrushchev 
himself carried out the pre-Cuba assertions. In a 16 March 
speech in Moscow, he announced that the Soviet Union had de- 
veloped a "global" rocket invulnerable to antimiisiie wea- 
pons. This statement was repeated before the World Congress 
on General Disarmament in Moscow on 10 Julyi "In order to 
insure its security, the Soviet Union was forced to develop 

...the global rocket which is practically impervious to de- 

25 

fense, and antimissile rockets." This statement slightly 

weakens the March stand on vulnerability of the global rocket 

by substituting "practically impervious" for "invulnerable," 

Later in this conference, Khrushchev cancelled trie planned 

showing of a film demonstrating the Soviet antimissile missile 

in operation, citing concern that its message might be "mis- 
2 6 

understood." His July boastings were capped by Khrushchev's 
17 July interview with United States newspaper editors. In 
this intervievr, he repeated his 13 July statement concerning 
the film of Soviet antimissile missiles in action. He had 
decided against showing it, fearing "it might be misunderstood" 



25. Pravda , 11 July 1962, p. 3. These "global rockets" are 
not to be confused with the Fractional Orbital Bombard- 
ment System (FOBS) which was a later development. Sub- 
sequent evidence seems to indicate that Khrushchev was 
referring to the I CBM at this time. 
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as a warlike gesture: 



Had people been shown this film they would 
have seen what kind of a machine it is. You 
can say oui" rocket hits a fly in outer space 
.... I am not boasting, but we actually have 
a global rccket that cannot be destroyed by 
any antirocket means and I know, if anybody 
knows, what antirocket means are because we 
do have them, 27 



United States reaction to this statement tended to minimize 
its credibility and interpreted it as an attempt to play on 
world opinion and possibly still Soviet critics of Khrush- 
chev's defense policies. 

From July until the outset of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
in the latter half of October, Soviet statements on antimissile 
defense were absent. The dialogue was resumed by Marshal Mal- 
inovsky at the height of the crisis. Speaking before the All- 
Army Conference on Ideological Questions on 25 October, he 
repeated his year-old formulation that "we have successfully 
solved the problem of destroying enemy missiles in flight." 
However, for the first time, he appeared to attempt to estab- 
lish antimissile defenses as an actual operational capability: 
"Our scientists have developed and our engineers, technicians 
and workers have built and prepared complexes of numerous 
means for the defense of our country against enemy missile 

2 o 

attacks. " 

Following Marshal Malinovsky's speech, the overt Soviet 
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strategic discussions subsided in the wake of the October mis- 
sile crisis. In early December, soviet claims of superiority 
were again advanced. Marshal Sergei S. Biryuzov, who had suc- 
ceeded Marshal Moskalenko as Commander of the Strategic Rocket 
Forces in November, asserted that the Soviet Union led the 
United States in the development of "powerful rockets" and 
antimissile defenses. He stated that "the Soviet Union has 

proved her superiority over the United States in the field of 

29 

antimissile defenses." On 10 December, Chief Artillery Mar- 
shal Sergei S. Varentsov, Commander of Tactical Rockets and 
Artillery, asserted that the Red Army was more combat ready 
than its United States counterpart. To support this conten- 
tion, he cited a failure-free launch record for his force’s 

30 

missile exercises. It is significant to note that these 
statements did not repeat the pre-Cuba claim that the Soviet 
Union had the advantage in overall nuclear striking power. 
Stress was shifted to assertions of Soviet superiority in de- 
sign and development of large rockets and warhead yield. To 
cap this period, Khrushchev addressed the Supreme Soviet on 
12 December. He stated that the past seven months had proved 
the validity of the doctrine of peaceful coexistence. With 
respect to Cuba, he praised both sides for their "sober ap- 
proach" and outlined concessions made by both the Soviet Union 
and the United States* "This is exactly the policy of peaceful 
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31 

coexistence in action," he concluded. 

On 16 December, President Kennedy responded to Soviet 
antimissile claims, particularly Khrushchev's "fly in the sky" 
statement, at a press conference; 

He might hit a fly but whether he could hit 
a thousand flies with decoys - you see, 
every missile that comes might have four or 
five warheads in it - that is o. terribly 
difficult task which we have not mastered 
yet, and I don’t think he has. The offense 
has the advantage. 

In response to a question of whether the Soviets had solved 

the problem of hitting a missile in flight he answered, "Yes, 

33 

and sc have we." 

Soviet antimissile defense claims for 1963 wore notable 
for their low key approach, particularly during the first ten 
months. The only specific claims made curing this period 
were Strategic Rocket Force Commander Marshal Sergei S. Bir- 
yuzov’s 22 February repetition of Marshal Malinovsky's pre- 
vious statement that ’’the problem of destroying enemy rockets 

34 

in flight has been successfully solved," However, the pub- 
lication of Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky's book, Soviet M ili- 
t ary strateg y, provided a somewhat deeper insight into Soviet 
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military doctrine and strategic analysis. Its Western intro- 
duction described this vTork as the first comprehensive book 
on strategy published in the soviet Union since 1926. It is 
noteworthy that the author had served ns Chief of the Soviet 
General Staff from 1953 to 1960, In its discussion of anti- 
missile defense, the Sokolovsky work was notable for its re- 
straint, stating that "in principle, a technical solution to 

35 

this problem has now been found." Nevertheless, the author 
made no attempt to assert that the Soviet Union possessed such 
a defense system, but predicted its future possibilities more 
specifically while cautioning that for the present the offen- 
sive forces still maintained the advantage! 

Ballistic missiles, employed en masse, are 
still practically invulnerable to e>:isting 
means of air defense, and their employment 
is almost independent of weather conditions. 

Only as special instruments of antimissile 
defense are developed will it be possible 
to combat the massive use of missiles in 
the air. J6 

In the United States, Congressional hearings on the Fis- 
cal Year 1964 Defense Budget created an active debate on anti- 
missile defenses. The debate was opened by senator Strom 
Thurmond in a 25 March letter to his constituents which stated 
that the Soviet Union had "a lead of at least several years in 
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development of an active defense against ballistic missiles.” 

37 

He added that "a very real and dangerous gap exists.” The 
well-informed military analyst, Hanson Baldwin, pointed out 
that the 1961-2 soviet nuclear test series had included a 
high yield blast above the atmosphere which had destroyed tv?o 
ballistic missiles. He added: 

Some experts believe the Soviets are about 
to deploy some Kind of antiballistic missile 
system, however others believe that the uni- 
ted States is ahead of Russia technically 
and that both powers are very far from pro- 
wl th 

On 10 April, acting against Department of Defense advice, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee appropriated ?196 million to 
begin procurement of long leadtirae items for Nike-zeus. The 
Kennedy Administration quickly responded that the funds would 
not be spent. Two days later. Senator Thurmond called the 
Senate into closed session for the first time since World War 
II. In this session he outlined the discovery cf a suspected 
antimissile complex near Leningrad, pentagon sources evalu- 
ated the site as a development installation like that on Kv/a- 

jelein. The Senate voted against recommending the deployment 

39 

of Nike-Zeus, 58-16, ' In subsequent hearings before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee, secretary McNamara outlined 
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ducing a system capable of dealing 
decoys and saturation attacks. • Jl ~ 
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the. Administration's rationale for postponing antimissile de 
fense deployment i 



Although we are investing large suras on re- 
search and development in ABM systems, we 
do not have any significant capability to 
intercept those missiles once they have 
been launched, and, contrary to newspaper 
reports, and I want to emphasize this point, 
neither does the Soviet Union. There are 
technical reasons why we should not proceed 
with actual deployment: (a) we cannot dis- 
criminate between real and decoy warheads, 
and (b) we need to know more about the ef- 
fects of a nuclear detonation on elements 
of the defensive system, 4° 



This debate then subsided until it was essentially re- 
peated during Senate hearings prior to ratification of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty in August 19G3. Both the critics and 
supporters of the Treaty treated ballistic missile defense as 
the most significant weapons development which would be inhib- 
ited by the absence of knowledge further atmospheric nuclear 
testing would provide. The Administration argued that nuc- 
lear testing did not seem to be decisive either to the eval- 
uation or development of antimissile systems. Secretary McNam- 
ara stated that: "In designing an ABM system, the major factors 
are reaction speed, missile performance, traffic-handling cap- 
acity, decoy discrimination, resistance to blackout effects, 
end warhead technology. Only the last two factors depended 
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on atmospheric testing. The implication was that the test ban 
was not an indirect ban on ballistic missile defenses. In a 
press conference on 2 August, President Kennedy summed up the 
then-existing uncertainties s 

The problem of development of a defense 
against a missile is beyond us and beyond 
the Soviets technically, and I think many 
who work on it feel that perhaps it never 
can be successfully accompli shed. . . . If 
there is an advantage, it seems to me, to 

be with the offense. 42 

This faith in offensive superiority has been a persistent 

theme in United States antimissile defense discussions which 

have stressed saturation attacks to overwhelm a defense and 

the use of penetration aids to confuse it. 

The Soviet low key approach of early and mid-lS63 was 

abruptly terminated when an antimissile rocket was displayed 

in the 8 November military parade commemorating the 46th 

Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. This display was 

accompanied by wide coverage in the news media. In a radio 

broadcast. Marshal Blryuaov cited this rocket as being cap- 

43 

able of destroying "the enemy's rockets in the air." Other 
radio commentators described the weapon as the one Khrushchev 
referred to in his "fly in the sky" statement. The news agency 
Tass added that the rocket had performed brilliantly in recent 
maneuvers. However, Western military attaches on the scene 
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were somewhat skeptical of its real performance and noted that 
neither Ta.es nor Izvestia had used the term "antimissile mis- 
sile" to describe the weapon. The maneuvers mentioned by T ~ ss 
were given more detailed descriptions in later articles by 
Soviet military leaders. On 16 November, Major General P» 
Radchenko, an Air Defense Forces spokesman, described the 
maneuvers as a "complex aerial situation. The following 
day. Marshal N. I. Krylov, the recently appointed Commander of 
the Strategic Rocket Forces, moved to counter any speculation 
that Soviet strategic rockets were vulnerable: "The existing 
systems of antiaircraft and antimissile defense cannot v/ith- 
stand nuclear rocket strikes. And no matter strong this de- 
fense may be, our strategic rockets will inevitably reach 

45 

their selected targets." It is perhaps significant that 
neither article discussed penetration aids as being a part of 
the "complex aerial situation" of these maneuvers. The temp- 
tation to do so must have been great since most United States 
responses to the antimissile display stressc-d saturation tac- 
tics and penetration aids. Perhaps "complex aerial situation" 
was thought to be sufficiently ambiguous to play on Western 
uncertainties. 

Two early 1964 articles by Marshal V. Sudets, Commander 
of the Air Defense Forces (PVO), followed up the November 1963 
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campaign. On 5 January. he stated that “the acrobat capabili- 
ties o£ these [PVO] forces permit the destruction or prac- 
tically all modern means of air-space attach. This v;as 

followed by an article generally more militant in tone but 
which returned to Marshal Malinovsky's earlier formulation in 
describing defensive capabilities: "We have successfully sol- 
ved the problem of creating a reliable defense,, not only 
against aircraft, but also against missiles. However, 
although the form of this statement seems much like those of 
Marshal Malinovsky, there seem to be important differences. 
The problem Marshal Malinovsky discussed was that of "des- 
troying enemy missiles in flight," while Marshal Sudets' 
problem involved "creating a reliable defense." It now seems 
likely that Marshal Sudets was lobbying for deployment of 
such a system rather than the possession cf a mere military 
capability. 

For the first half of 1964, United States statements on 
antimissile defense were particularly subdued. It van not an 
issue in the Johnson- Goldwater ejection campaign. Four suc- 
cessful Nikc-Zeus intercepts of Atlas reentry vehicles over 
Kwajelein ve re tersely announced and the Fiscal Year 1965 
Budget Hearings were generally free frota real debate on the 
deployment issue. In o commencement address at the coast 
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Guard Academy in New London on 4 June, President Johnson 

underscored the United States program of steady development 

progress while postponing the deployment decision i "Nike-X, 

when developed, will give this nation the option to deploy, 

if national security requires it, the best antimissile missile 

48 

available to any nation." This decision to postpone deploy- 
ment was based on real doubt whether the cost of the Nike-X 
system was worth the protection it might provide. The cost 
consideration was primary. The Johnson Administration seemed 
initially determined to minimize military spending. A second 
consideration was a desire to conduct further research to 
assure that system components would operate as designed. Third 
was a desire to avoid any destabilizing activity that could 
prompt an accelerated arms race with the Soviet Union. 

In an article which appeared on 24 July, Hanson Baldwin 
discussed the identification of a possible second Soviet anti- 
missile defense site near Moscow. He concluded the article by 
outlining recent United States defensive progress, stating 
that the improved Nike-X radar could be hardened and that it 
had proven capable of discriminating between real and decoy 
warheads above the atmosphere where they could be destroyed 
by the newly-designed Spartan missile. The Initial cost of 



48. The New York Times , 4 June 1964, p. 1. The Nike-X system 
succeeded the Nike-zeus system in early 1965. Among its 
advances were a larger, longer range exoatrnospheric in- 
terceptor, the Spartan? a second high-acceleration point 
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such a system around twenty cities was placed at $15-17 bil- 

4Q 

lion, with annual operating costs estimated at $2,0 billion. 
Two particularly important articles appeared in October 
1964, just prior to Khrushchev's ouster. On the Soviet side, 
Major General Nikolai Talensky authored “Anti-Missile Systems 
and Disarmament," which appeared in Mczhdunarodnala zhizn* 
(International Affairs). To date. General Talensky is unique 
in that he is the only Soviet military theoret ician who has 
identified himself with arms control and disarmament issues 
in a positive manner. This article was preceded in August by 
a statement from Marshal Sokolovsky which intimated that anti- 
missile defenses were a future capability and that the United 
States was not the only nation which could base its strategy 
on saturating the defenses of an opponent i 



The constantly growing possibilities of anti- 
missile defense must be taken into account. 
McNamara ... declared that the United States 
intercontinental ballistic missiles should be 
launched In a salvo to overcome the enemy's 
antimissile defense, that the launching of a 
large number of missiles should be carried 
out simultaneously. The Soviet Union is cap- 
able of launching no less mighty a salvo of 
its own strategic missiles, . .and, moreover, 
more than one such salvo.^ [italics mine] 



This article made no mention of Soviet antimissile capabili- 
ties, but stressed antiaircraft forces and defense against 
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bomber-. launched air -hr eat h 5. ng cruise missiles o 

General Taleneky began his article with a general dis- 
cussion of the historical interplay between offensive and 
defensive weapons. Reaching the present period, he described 
war as a disaster for all mankind with the obvious corollary 
being to abolish war. He realistically saw this as improb- 
able, if not impossible, given the present international sit- 
uation. He then outlined a case for the deployment of anti- 
missile defenses i 



It is theoretically and technically quite 
possible to counterbalance the absolute 
weapons of attack with equally absolute, 
weapons of defence, thereby eliminating 
war regardless of the devices of resisting 
governments.... What is important is that 
antimissile rockets are designed exclusively 
for the destruction of enemy rockets and not 
for hitting any other objectives on the en- 
emy’s territory.... Thus, anti-missile sys - 
t ems are defensive weapons in the full sens n 
of t h e word : by their technical nature they 
go into action only when the rockets of the 
attacking side take to their flight paths, 
that is when the act of aggression has been 
started. The advantage of antimissile sys- 
tems is that their use Is caused by an act 
of aggression, and they will simply not work 
unless an aggressor’s rocket makes its ap- 
pearance in flight over a given area.... 
While nuclear rockets offer only one solu- 
tion to the problem of attack and defense, 
namely a nuclear strike, antimissile systems 
are a new form of nuclear rockets, _ namely 
their specifically defensive form. 
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Having established this rationale for the development of anti- 
missile defenses# General Talensky moved to criticize Western 
contentions that such deployments would upset the nuclear bal- 
ance, v;hich he referred to as the system of "deterrence 
through fear i " 



It is said that the international strategic 
situation cannot be stable when both sides 
simultaneously strive towards deterrence 
through nuclear rocket power and the crea- 
tion of defensive anti-missile systems. 

I cannot agree with this view either. From 
the standpoint of strategy, powerful deter- 
rent forces and an effective anti-missile 
defense when taken together, substantially 
increase the stability of mutual deterrence, 
for any partial shifts in the qualitative 
and quantitative balance of these two com- 
ponent elements of mutual deterrence tend 
to be correspondingly compensated and equal- 
ized . 

In that case, the danger lurks in politics. 

An aggressive policy and a course set for 
nuclear attack with 'acceptable' losses for 
oneself as a result of a counterstrike cre- 
ate the danger of an outbreak of thermonuc- 
lear war, whether or not anti-missile systems 
are at hand. But these systems considerably 
enhance the security of peace-loving states. 
The creation of an effective anti-missile 
system enables the state to make its defense 
dependent chiefly on its own possibilities, 
and not only on mutual deterrence, that is, 
on the goodwill of the other side. 52 



Although General Talensky failed to carry this argument for 
heavy antimissile defenses any farther, its logical outcome 
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would have resulted in the neutralization of the political 
utility of strategic forces short of deterring the Soviet 
Union and the United States from resorting to nuclear warfare 
against each other. 'With the perceived threshold of resorting 
to nuclear war thus elevated, Soviet advantages in General 
Purpose or Theater Forces and geographical proximity to areas 
of potential conflict could have been expected to offer in- 
creased opportunities for extracting concessions through 
classical modes of power politics in those areas without the 
Soviet union having to deal with the fear of a nuclear re- 

r o 

sponse from the United States. 

To press home his point that deployment of antimissile 
defenses was a rational response to the existing international 
situation for the Soviet Union, General Talensky concluded 
that i " There is only one reasonable alternative to a race in 
antimissile systems, and i t is t he early implemen tation of 
genera) and co mple t e disarmament . Without such an agree- 

ment, he argued that the Soviet union would have no recourse 
but to deploy antimissile defense systems, despite their high 
costs. 
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The appearance of General Talensky's article was paral- 
leled by the publication of an influential article by United 
States scientists Jerome Wiesner and Herbert York. Both men 
had served in high level scientific advisory positions shortly 
before writing this article; Dr. Wiesner as Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology to presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
from 1361 to 1964 and Dr. York as Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering from 1953 to 1961. Although specifically in- 
tended to quiet domestic concern over t.v,o implications of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty, it also addressed itself to antimis- 
sile defenses. Deployment of such systems was seen to be 
highly destabilizing, leading to a resumption of the arms race 
which the authors saw as slowed by the Treaty. Prospects for 
the military success of antimissile defense systems were min- 
imized. Offensive systems were seen to be clearly superior, 
having the advantages of surprise, lower absolute and unit 
costs, saturation, multiple warheads from a single missile, 
penetration aids, and targeting flexibility. The situation 
was regarded as being permanent j 



The hopelessness of the task of defense is 
apparent even now in the stalemate of the 
arms race. A considerable inertia drags 
against the movement of modern, large-scale, 
unitary weapons systems from the stage of 
research and development to operational de- 
ployment. The duration and magnitude of 
these enterprises, whether defensive or of- 
fensive, practically assure that no system 
can reach full deployment under the mantle 
of secrecy. The designer of the defensive 
system, however, cannot oegin until he has 
learned something about the properties and 
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capabilities of the offensive system. In- 
evitably the defense must start the race c\. 
lap behind. In recent years, it seems, the 
offense has even gained somewhat in the 
speed with which it can put into operation 
strategems and devices which nullify the 
most extraordinary achievements in the 
technology of defense. ^ 



In the period immediately following Khrushchev's ouster, 
spokesmen from the Soviet military attempted to discredit 
United States efforts in antimissile defense and strategic 
offensive missile systems. This campaign was initiated by 
Marshal Krylov, Commander of the strategic Rocket Forces, on 
19 November i 



It should be added that in our country the 
problem of combatting enemy rockets in flight 
has been successfully solved, and effective 
methods have been found for destroying any 
weapons of air and space attack by an agares- 
sor. It is no accident that a certain Ameri- 
can Senator was compelled to admit that 'Rus- 
sia's defense systems have attained a level 
of where the Russians can destroy our Polaris 
missiles, and possibly even our Minuteman 
missiles in the air. And, after all, these 
are the weapons wo consider the least vulner- 
able. *56 



In early February, three^ Soviet articles appeared con- 
cerning United States antimissile defense progress. This per- 
iod from November 1904 to February 1965 is unique in that it 
encompassed the first real discussion of United States efforts 
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to appear in the Soviet press. 



Therefore, it scans appropri- 



ate to quote liberally from these articles. Colonel p. F. Ply- 
achenko cited scientific, pessimism in the United States* 

U. S. scientists and planners believe that 
it is impossible to set up an anti-missile 
system v/hich would be caoabie of destroying 
any incoming missile force. Instead it is 
hoped that such a system would be effective 
enough to discourage the enemy. The progress 
made in the U A S. ABM program i3 discussed in 
those terms. ^ 

Another article by Colonel-Engineer V. Romanov described the 
extensive efforts of the United States in antimissile defense 
research. He degraded the Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System, a network of large radars facing ever the Korth Pole, 

as being vulnerable to Soviet "global rockets" which could be 

5 8 

fired against American targets from the opposite direction." 

He evaluated United States defensive efforts as follov;si "Des- 
pite all efrorts of Americans, up to now they have not suc- 
ceeded in creating a reliable system of anti-rocket defense 

c j9 

and still need a lot of time to solve this problem,"' He 
concluded with a statement that Soviet rockets would reach 
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their American cargttc. 



which for the first tj.me v*erc vulner- 



able despite their geographical isolation should the United 
States start a general war. No mention was made of Soviet 
antimissile defense capabilities in this article or another 
authored by Major General V. Zemskov v/hich followed it. Gen- 
eral Zemskov's article presented a knowledgeable analysis of 
United States force levels and defense trends. 

Other Soviet articles during this period repeated pre- 
vious claims of Soviet antimissile defense capabilities. Mar 
shal Malinovsky's message on the 48th Anniversary of the Sov- 
iet Armed Forces was typical j 



The air defense forces have mastered the new 
methods of destroying flying targets while 
they are still far short of objectives being 
defended. The Soviet Union has solved the 
complex and extremely important problem of 
destroying any enemy rocket in flight, ^ 



On 30 March 1965, the United States announced the first 
successful test of the Sprint missile, the point defense in- 
terceptor fer the Nike-X system. In previous years, such an- 
nouncements had served to ignite public debate on c,ntimissile 
defense deployment. In 1965, such a debate did not take place. 
The only overt statement by the Johnson Administration was the 
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3.4 May release of previously classified testimony given by 
Secretary McNamara to the House Appropriations Committee on 
5 March. There seems little doubt that the relecise of this 
testimony, which coincided with China's second nuclear test, 
was intended as a warning to the Chinese. Specific care was 
taken to avoid ambiguity with regard to the Soviets. secre- 
tary McNamara's statement cited development of an antimissile 
defense system which would protect the united States from 
attack by other than great powers for a "decade or two" as 
•'well worth considering. " Ke estimated the cost of such a 
system at eight to ten billion dollars, about half what he 
estimated to be the minimum cost for a system to afford "some 
measure of protection" against a massive Soviet attack. ^ In 
this and other related public statements. Secretary McNamara 
was careful to avoid picturing an "anti-China ABM" as being a 
threat to the United Statec-Soviet nuclear balance. 

Overt Soviet "antimissile rattling" during their May Day 
Parade may also have influenced the McNamara release. While 
the weapons paraded in Red Square included the same antimis- 
sile missile previously displayed, Tass described it as an 
"antimissile rocket" ^ specifically for the first time and 
repeated the contention that Soviet rockets were "practically 
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invincible to antimissile defense.” In a more significant 
development, Moscow television broadcast a thirty minute 
film entitled "Rockets in r.he Defense of Peace" on 10 May. 

Included in the film was footage of soviet antimissile defence, 

( 

including testing stations and computer centers supplying data 
for interceptions and launching of defensive missiles. One 
sequence showed the firing of c.ri antimissile missiic and its 
interception of an incoming reentry vehicle at an unspecified 
altitude . 64 This particular incident marked the first time 
the present soviet leadership had resorted to the typically 
Khrushchevian technique of military threat by demonstration 
in their manipulation of the antimissile defense dialogue. 

The fall of 1965 produced indications from the Soviets 
that they were moving toward additional deployment of anti- 
missile defense and upgrading the numerical strength of their 
ctrategic offensive forces. In an important article which 
appeared in September, Lieutenant Colonel E. I. Rybkin at- 
tacked General Talensky's fatalism with regard to nuclear war. 
While he failed to refer specifically to Khrushchev, Me ar- 
guments strongly challenged the implications of the former 
leader's overall strategic policy. He emphasised that steps 
must be taken to minimire or eliminate damage to the Soviet 
Union in the event of nuclear war. To accomplish this goal, 
he advocated two avenues, either quick defeat of the enemy 
through massive offensive operations or the development of 
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"nsvj means of defense* He further emphasized that these 

avenues were not incompatible. Defensive progress was in- 
timated by Marshal Malinovsky in a quotation which appeared 
in October 1965 : 



With the solution of the problem of destruc- 
tion cf ballistic missiles in flight, treops 
of the PVO have st arted to have at their 
dis po sal all necessary means for reflecting 
and breaking down strikes of the enemy from 
the air in distant approaches to defended 
objects. They h ave become a reliable shield 
against nuclear attack,' ° [italics mine] 



Three other articles discussing development of offensive 
weapons appeared in November. None of these articles men- 
tioned antimissile defense capabilities. On 14 November, 
Colonel General Vladimir Tolubko, First Deputy Commander of 
the Strategic Rocket Forces, stated that the soviet Union was 
developing long-range Intercontinental missiles which could 
be maneuvered in flight t "Even more powerful rockets, which 
can deliver nuclear warheads over ballistic as well as or- 
bital trajectories and ore capable of maneuvering on trajec- 

f>7 

fcory arc under development." It was unclear from this 
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statement whether these rockets were in the design or test 
phase. General Tolubko admitted that the United states was 
also moving in this direction* To bolster these claims. 
General Tolubko' s immediate superior, Marshal Krylov, pointed 
out the continuous improvement in offensive rocket technology 
as evidenced by the display of nev? solid-fuel intercontinent- 
al.' missiles in the parade honoring the 48th Anniversary of 

68 

the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Despite these signs from the Soviet military which ap- 
peared to indicate progress to a higher strategic offensive 
and defensive posture, powerful forces in the United States 
persisted in their efforts to avoid an increasing arms race. 
In November, the White House Conference on International Co- 
operation urged adoption of a three year moratorium on pro- 
duction and deployment of antimissile defenses. It described 
United States deployment c>f any ancimissile defense as po- 
tentially destabilizing in that it would cause both the 
United States and the Soviet Union to increase their offen- 
sive missile forces. This finding was in direct conflict 
with the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, v/ho had unan- 
imouciy recommended deployment. The Conference's position 
and findings were supported enthusiastically by The New York 
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T imes in editorials published on 24 and 26 November. ^ 

respite these recommendations, domestic pressure cn the 
Johnson Administration to move toward antimissile defense 
deployment grew in the first half of 1966. In late January, 
Secretary McNamara appeared before trie Senate Armed Services 
Committee. He- testified that the Chinese would not be able 
to threaten the Continental United States significantly 
before 1979. After stating that antimissile defense deploy- 
ment still did not appear to be prudent on cost-eff ectivcnes 
grounds, he advocated further postponement of the deployment 
decision i 

Cn the basis of our present knowledge of 
Chinese Communist nuclear progress, no 
antimissile deployment decision need be 
made now. However, the development of 
the essential components should be pressed 
forward vigorously, L 

Should deployment become necessary, he indicated that he fav 
ored a “light*’ system designed to cope with the relatively 
smaller missile attacks cf the sort the Chinese might be cap 
able of launching in the 1975-80 period. Clearly, he made 
every effort to avoid challenging the Soviet Union directly. 
In the April bugetary hearings before the Congress, the 
debate which had previously occurred in 1963 was repeated. 
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On 22 April* the Senate proposed the addition of $167,9 mil- 
lion to the Johnson Administration * s budget request for 
antimissile defense deployment. The sum was earmarked for 
procurement of long leadtime items needed for antimissile 
missile production. The Johnson Administration had requested 

$446.0 million for antimissile defense research and develop- 

12 

ment. On 25 April, Senator Henry M. Jackson appeared on 
the television program ‘Meet the Press." Ke outlined the 
limited Soviet deployment of antimissile defenses and esti- 
mated that it would lake the United States three years to 

73 

catch up in this vital area. Further debate in the Senate 

on 27 April recommended an injnmediatc start in production 

procurement . On 29 April, the Senate approved the addition 

to the budget. Spurred by an unconfirmed 29 April press 

report of additional soviet defensive deployments around 

Leningrad and Volgograd which subsequently proved to be in 
74 

error, the House of Representatives approved the addition 
to the budget on 4 May. The Johnson Administration made no 
comment on whether this appropriation would be spent. Pre- 
vious such additions had not been utilised. Only funds for 
research and development had been actually allocated. 

Soviet statements regarding antimissile defense in early 
1966 seemed to move toward a more realistic appraisal of its 
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capabilities than, had previous claims. On 18 February, in 
an article prepared for the Yugoslav military newspaper 
Narodna Ar m y a (People's Army), Marshal Malinovsky stated, 

"We have everything necessary for successfully combatting 

enemy missiles at distant approaches to protected objectives. 

7 fi 

This exact wording was repeated in a Moscow statement' by 
General F. F, Batitsky, First Deputy Chief of the soviet Gen- 
eral Staff,, indicating that the precise wording had been pre- 
viously established. On first reading, the above statements 
seem innocuous enough, but when analyzed carefully the typi- 
cally ambiguous formulation offers some possible insights. 

The key phrases are "everything necessary," which upgrades 
Marshal Malinovsky's October 1965 assertion that the Air 
Defense Forces "have started to have at their disposal all 
necessary means" to a more comprehensive capabilityj "distant 
approaches," which also appears in the October assertion and 
implies a system using interception above the atmosphere; 
and "protected objectives," which paraphrases the October 
phrase "defended objectives" and represents a tacit, admission 
that Soviet antimissile defense coverage was in fact select- 
ive, not truly comprehensive. The February assertion, when 
compared to that made by Marshal Malinovsky four months ear- 
lier, supports the October statement's movement toward some 
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slight increase in realism. The major difference was one of 
improved system readiness, from an early deployment stage to 
a more comprehensive capability. Later, at the 22rd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in April, Marshal 
Malinovsky's defense address continued this trend toward more 
realistic estimates of Soviet Air Defense Force readiness 
vrhen he claimed that "Soviet air defense means reliably en- 
sure the destruction of any aircraft and many rockets of the 
enemy ." ^ The key phrase in this statement was the use of 
"many missiles" Instead, of the previous blanket assertion of 
impenetrable protection of defended areas. The above state- 
ment implied that that, the Soviet Union had become confident 
of their ability to extract an entry price from any attacker 

and has proven to be the most consistently used formulation 

7 8 

on Soviet air defense capabilities in the period 1969-71. 

The trend toward realism was carried further in a 19 
April address by Air Defense Forces Commander Marshal Sudets. 
He began by describing united States strategy as one which 
stresses the "development of nuclear weapons and means of air 
and space attack, which have been assigned the main role in 

7Q 

attacking targets during the initial period of v;ar.” He 
then proceeded to describe United States strategic forces in 

77. Pravda , 3 April 1966, p. 3. 
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a particularly grim fashion, culminating the “threat assess- 
ment section'* of his article with an equally pessimistic 
prognosis x "The Pentagon's plans envisage a further increase 
in nuclear rocket means, as v/ell as the reequipment of the 
Air Force with modern high-altitude supersonic: aircraft,"® 8 
Given the threat faced by the Soviet Union, Marshal Sudets 
concluded that Air Defei.ce Force responsibilities were "en- 
hanced" and crucial to the successful prosecution of a gen- 
eral war i 



Their task consists of preventing the break 
through of enemy means of air and space at- 
tack, . .and thus of insuring the viability 
of the state and the capability of other 
branches of the armed forces to deal a 
destructive blow to the enemy . 1 i 



Turning specifically to antimissile defense, his statement 
reflected Marshal Malinovsky’s October and February phrasing 
somewhat x 



Models of our rockets were put on display 
at the 1964 anc! 1965 military parades. 

They are capable of destroying enemy 
means of air and space attack at- any al- 
titude and at great distances from the 
protected areas and objectives.®*'- 

Significantly, Marshal Succts pointed out that "models" of 
antimissile rockets had the defensive capability rather than 
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a deployed system, thus intimating that full operational cap- 
ability had not then been achieved. Viewed in the context of 
his article, which seemed to be attempting to make a case for 
increased responsibilities for the Air Defense Forces, and 
considering that Marshal Sudcts was subsequently removed from 
his seat on the Central Committee in April, failed to appear 
at May military gatherings, and finally was relieved of his 
position as Commander of the Air Defense Forces (PVO) by Gen- 
eral Batitsky in July when he retired from active duty, 88 it 
seemed that these statements may have overstepped the guide- 
lines for "antimissile realirm" or policy advocacy for forces 
under his responsibility. Marshal Sudets had been a particu- 
larly ardent supporter of antimissile defences. V7hile such 
advocacy would necessarily follow from his personal and bur- 
eaucratic interests, he may have objected too strenuously to 
decisions allocating resources to other branches, probably 
the Strategic Rocket Forces from subsequent force posture 
developments. The performance of Soviet-supplied air defense 
equipment during the early phases of the air war in North 
Vietnam may also have been a contributing factor. 

A notable hardening in the international situation was 
legitimized at the 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The general line adopted was indicated by 
the Resolution of the Congress regarding the Report of the 
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Central CorJT.it tee t 



Under conditions in which the aggressive 
forces of imperialism arc exacerbating in- 
ternational tension, and foci of conflict 
are appearing, the CPSU will henceforth 
raise the level of vigilance of the Soviet 
people in order that the armed forces of 
the USSR may be always ready to conduct a 
reliable defense of the achievements of 
socialism and to deliver a decisive rebuff 
to any imperialist aggressor 



In the same report, General Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev 
stated i 



...the. party will henceforth reinforce- the 
defense capability of the Soviet Union, 
multiply the might of the armed forces of 
the USSR, and maintain a level of military 
preparedness such as will reliably guaran- r 
tee the peaceful labor of the Soviet people. 



Premier Alexei N. Kosygin's address on economic matters pre- 
sented the question in more practical terms when he stated 
that the material well-being of the Soviet people would be 
greater if the "international situation was not seriously 
complicated by the U. S., which unleashed and keeps intensi- 
fying the aggressive war in Vietnam . ” 88 He asserted that 
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* these threats to universal peace" had compelled the Soviet 
Government to increase defense expenditures, with the result 
that funds for the development of consumer goods industries 
wouid have to be reduced. 

A statement by Marshal Malinovsky in his report on the 
state of the Soviet armed forces aroused great Western inter- 
est and speculation. During the rocket section of his speech 
he made the following observation, "We stand calmly and con- 
fidently on guard, especially now that the blue belt in the 
defense of our state has been completed. / At the time, it 
was debated in the West whether this "blue belt” referred to 
a recently completed around the world cruice of a group of 
Soviet nuclear-powered submarines or antimissile defenses 
reportedly being deployed in the northwestern area of the 
Soviet Union. Subsequent investigation has faildd to reveal 

the exact meaning of Marshal Malinovsky’s statement end it 

89 

has not been repeated. 

In an article which appeared concurrently v.'ith the 23rd 
Party Congress, Marshal Sokolovsky made an interesting appeal 
for an integrated approach to military preparedness: 

Of particular importance nowadays is to 
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ensure that the nuclear forces, the Air and 
Missile Defense Forces, and the entire sys- 
tem of reconnaissance, observation, and 
warning, are at high combat readiness. Vic- 
tory in modern war may be attained by active, 
decisive operations and full use of all for- 
ces and means, and precise cooperation 
between them, 89 



With regard to antimissile defense systems, the post- 
23rd Party Congress statements continued the more realistic 
approach. The article by General Ivanov cited above repeated 
Marshal Malinovsky's phrase i 



Our antiaircraft troops are developed to 
the point where they can guarantee the des- 
truction of any type of aircraft, and many 
missiles, of an enemy. This department of 
the armed forces is equipped with the latest 
high-efficiency AA missile systems and avia- 
tion complexes for the interception and 
destruction of enemy units. 



By late April, even Marshal Sudets had picked up the new 
formulation when he stated, "At the present time the air de- 
fense weapons insure che reliable destruction of any aircraft 

91 

and many missiles of the enemy." In the same article. Mar- 
shal Sudets also repeated the post-23rd party Congress theme 
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of increased readiness* 



The imperialists examine the air space as 
one of the most opportune and accessible 
paths for an attack on the USSR, for un- 
leashing aggression., Namely for this pur- 
pose new things are being developed in the 
USA and the weapons they have for air or 
space attack are being perfected, ...all 
this obliges the PVO troops to show the 
greatest alertness, to constantly maintain 
• such a level of combat readiness which 
would frustrate an imperialist attack. ^2 

The 1966 May Day Parade contained no new military wea- 
pons for the first time in three years. The order of appear- 
ance was the same as that followed in the 7 November 1965 

O "3 

parade."' At that time, this '’reluctance" was thought to be 
explained by a desire of the regime to withhold new develop- 
ments for a sensational display on the 50th Anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution in November 1967. This contention 

seemed borne out by the similar lack of innovations in the 

94 

November 1966 parade,' However, Western observers did not 
assume that Soviet antimissile defense efforts were frozen. 

In late June, "pentagon sources" divulged that a defensive 
arc was being constructed in the northwestern part of the 
Soviet union. This arc was reported to be over 300 miles in 
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length and became known as the "Tallinn Line" for the Eston- 
ian city which .is located at its southern end. The sources 
did not clearly state that this system v/as antiaircraft or 
antimissile in character, or whether it was a combination of 

both » It was emphasized that the system had not reached 

95 

operational status at that time * 

Soviet emphasis on the need for increased military vig- 
ilance continued in the summer of 1966, On 19 May, General 
Secretary Brezhnev asserted that "a high level of defense 

preparedness and nonflagging military vigilance fire most es- 

96 

sential in the present international situation,” Less than 
one month later, Bx'ezhnev expanded this theme in his election 
address i 



In the struggle against the threat of war 
and plots of imperialism, our first duty is 
to strengthen our country.... In today's 
conditions our country is obliged to devote 
even more effort and attention to strengthen 
its defensive might. We shall keep the armed 
forces of the land of the soviets at the high- 
est level of contemporary military technology 
and continue to maintain our army's superior- 
ity so that at any moment it will be ready to 
deliver a crushing rebuff to the aggressor. 

The Party frankly tells the people that ex- 
penditures on armaments are a great burden 
for our budget, for our national economy. 

We would like to accelerate the movement 
toward communism.... But the situation does 
not yet permit us to do so. *..97 
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In bis “Order of the Day" for Soviet Navy Day, Marshal 
Malinovsky repeated the theme that "American imperialism" 
had aggravated international tension and credited the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government with taking steps to strengthen 
the soviet military in response to a serious threat to world 
peace. 98 On 3 August, Premier Kosygin addressed the Supreme 
Soviet on international problems. He discussed the deter- 
iorating relations with the United States as "worthy of 
special mention." Although Soviet military capabilities 
were not discussed, he acknowledged that "military spending 
weighs heavily on the working people." 59 The regime appar- 
ently felt a need to legitimize its military expenditures 
to the Soviet people. 

In an article which appeared in an East German journal, 
General Pavel Kurotshkin, Director of the Frunze Military 
Academy, outlined the necessary response of the Soviet mili- 
tary to the increased threat. He postulated that "the char- 
acter of any nuclear war will be determined by the way it 
begins. During this early phase of a nuclear war, he 
emphasized that strategic forces and air defense units would 
be crucial. However, his emphasis was on the credibility of 
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